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In massager Bewegnung 
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- INTERMISSION - 


Three Romances for violin and piano, Op. 22 Clara Wieck Schumann 

Andante molto 
Allegretto 

Leidenschaftlich schnell 

Annalee Patipatanakoon, violin; Jamie Parker, piano 

Piano Trio No. 3 in C minor, Op. 101 Johannes Brahms 

Sehr lebhaft 
Mit innigem Ausdruck 
In massager Bewegnung 
Nicht zu rasch 


The Gryphon Trio 


A portion of the ticket revenues from the Faculty Artist Series will be used to fund student awards at the Faculty of Music 

This concert is performed on the Edith McConica Steinway piano. 

The photographing, sound recording, or videotaping of this performance without the written permission of the 
Faculty of Music is strictly prohibited. 

We kindly request that you switch off your cellular phones, pagers, watch beepers, and any other electronic devices 
that could emit a potentially unwelcomed sound. 




Program Notes 


There was a close relationship between the three composers on today’s program. In August 1853 when 
the 20 year-old Brahms literally arrived on the doorstep of the Dusseldorf home of Robert and Clara 
Schumann, he was warmly received. Schumann hailed his younger colleague in the musical periodical 
he published and said it was as though Brahms, with his portfolio of polished compositions, had “sprung 
like Minerva fully armed from the head of the son of Cronus.” He described the fair-haired, un-bearded 
composer as a “young eagle” in a letter to violinist Joseph Joachim. Clara and Robert offered Brahms the 
hospitality of their home and over the following weeks Robert counseled him in composition. In mid-Octo¬ 
ber, when Joachim visited the household, the two composers even collaborated on a sonata. 

At the time, Clara Schumann was well-established as a pianist. This had not been easily accomplished. 
Her own determination and her father’s exceptional training are reflected in Goethe’s comment on the 
12 year-old pianist: “She plays with the strength of six boys.” Clara was to become less established as 
a composer, for social, domestic and pragmatic reasons. Nevertheless, immediately prior to Brahms’s 
visit, in the summer of 1853 she had composed some of her finest works - the Variations, Op. 20 and 
Romanzen, Op. 21, both for piano solo, the three Romanzen, Op. 22 for violin and piano (featured on 
today’s program), and a set of six Lieder, Op. 23. Robert Schumann had already completed much of his 
composition. He attempted suicide the following year and, soon after, was confined to an institution. After 
the birth of their eighth child, Felix (to whom Brahms became god-parent), Clara launched herself on an 
arduous schedule of touring which was to last several years. Brahms took over some of Clara’s teaching, 
managed the Schumann family’s finances, oversaw the family servants who cared for the children and 
visited Schumann regularly until his death in 1856. The friendship between Clara and Brahms deepened 
considerably. Each drew strength from the other in a time of crisis. Friendship turned into love. “For nearly 
twenty years Robert had been the most important man in her life,” Brahms scholar Malcolm MacDonald 
wrote of Clara Schumann; “for the next forty, it was Johannes Brahms.” 


JOHANNES BRAHMS (1833-1897) 

Romanze in F, Op. 118 No. 5 

CLARA WIECK SCHUMANN (1819-1896) 
Romance: Andante con sentimento 

from Quatre pieces caracteristiques, Op. 5 No. 3 

ROBERT SCHUMANN (1810-1856) 

Traumerei from Kinderscenen 

(Scenes from Childhood), Op. 15 

Brahms wrote his serenely introspective 
Romanze in F, Op. 118 No. 5, a sort of distantly 
remembered song without words, in 1892, 
towards the end of his life when he was turning 
60. It comes from the third of four collections 
of short piano pieces, representing some of his 
loveliest, gentlest, most enduring compositions. 

By contrast, Clara Wieck’s Romance, 

Op. 5 No. 3 was written before her marriage 
to Robert Schumann, between 1833 and its 
publication in 1836, as the third of Quatre pieces 
caracteristiques. The reflective outer sections of 
this short, expressive character piece slip easily 
into the minor key; only the more animated 


middle section is more self-consciously 
concerned with piano virtuosity. 

Clara Wieck, to whom Schumann was 
secretly engaged at the time he wrote his 
Kinderscenen, once described her husband as 
“a moonstruck maker of charades.” Certainly, as 
an adult, Schumann retained an unselfconscious 
ability to marvel at things and to re-live the 
world of his childhood memories. The 13 short 
character pieces of the Kinderscenen enter this 
world and portray it through the eyes of the 
poet. These are pieces about childhood, not 
pieces for children to play, as was the case in 
his easier Album for the Young. The title of each 
piece, Schumann said, was an afterthought. 
Schumann, himself, described how the cycle 
came about, in a letter to Clara of March 1838: 

I have found out that nothing sharpens 
one’s imagination so much as to be expecting 
and longing for something, and this has been 
my case for the last few days. I have been 
waiting for your letter, and consequently have 
composed books full of things: wonderful, 
crazy, solemn stuff. You will open your eyes 



when you come to play it. In fact, sometimes 
I feel quite bursting with music. But before 
I forget it, let me tell you what else I have 
composed. Whether it was an echo of what 
you said to me once, ‘that sometimes I seemed 
to you like a child, ’ anyhow, suddenly I got an 
inspiration, and knocked off about 30 quaint 
little things, from which I have selected some 
12 and called them Kinderscenen. They will 
amuse you. But, of course, you must forget 
you are a performer.... they are as easy as 
possible. 

By this Schumann meant that in these 
simple, honest, tightly drawn miniatures Clara 
would find no artifice or technical virtuosity 
for its own sake. The collection is skilfully put 
together and has its own logic. The rising phrase 
of the first piece (Of Strange Lands and People), 
for example, provides a recurring thematic link 
throughout the cycle. The exquisite Traumerei 
provides its central, slow movement. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN (1810-1856) 

Piano Trio No. 2, in F, Op. 80 

Schumann made a rather tentative start to the 
medium of piano trio. Late in the year 1842 he 
wrote a set of four character pieces for piano 
trio, to which he eventually gave his favoured 
title of Fantasiestucke. The year 1842 had been 
an extraordinarily productive year of chamber 
music, beginning with three string quartets in 
quick succession, then the great Piano Quintet 
and, a month later, the Piano Quartet. His three 
full-length piano trios, however, had to wait until 
later. In 1846, Clara completed her own G minor 
Piano Trio, her most ambitious and successful 
chamber work. With this added incentive, in just 
one week in the summer of 1847, Schumann 
quickly sketched a draft of a D minor Trio. Then, 
before completing the piece, he began to work 
on an outline of an F major Trio. Both were fully 
scored by the end of October. 

These first two piano trios are a study in 
contrast. Where the first - the more frequently 
played of the two - is often anguished and the 
product of what Schumann called “a time of 
gloomy moods,” the F major is more upbeat 
and genial. “It makes a friendlier and more 
immediate impression,” he said in a letter. Its 
sprightly opening movement presents three 
themes, the last being a passionate melody 


quoting the second of his own Liederkreis, Op. 
39 songs, itself a love song written with Clara in 
mind. There are a number of striking harmonies 
- curiously prophetic of the French composer 
Gabriel Faure - and a vigorously contrapuntal 
development of the ideas. The tender, 
descending melody of the slow movement 
takes the development of the song theme a 
stage further. “I’m particularly pleased with the 
beginning of the Adagio and the Allegretto,” 
Schumann wrote of the two middle movements. 
His subtle, understated use of counterpoint and 
his canonic writing in both movements reflect 
an intense study of a technique that both he 
and Clara put themselves through a year or 
two earlier. The scherzo, graceful and buoyant, 
has something of the enigmatic character of a 
Brahms intermezzo. The exuberant finale builds 
on material from its opening theme and again 
makes much use of counterpoint. 


CLARA WIECK SCHUMANN (1819-1896) 

Three Romances for violin and piano, Op. 22 

Brought up in a hot-house atmosphere, Clara 
began to compose from an early age, writing 
sets of variations and showpieces like many a 
virtuoso pianist of the day. She made her debut 
in the Leipzig Gewandhaus when she was nine, 
her debut in Paris when she was 12, and so 
impressed Vienna when she was 18 that she was 
appointed k.k. Kammervirtuosin, roughly, “Royal 
and Imperial Chamber Virtuoso,” the greatest 
honour the Viennese court could bestow. Torte a 
la Wieckwas served in the Viennese cafes. She 
began to have success with her compositions. 
But confused feelings and doubts about her 
creative work began to appear well before her 
marriage to Schumann. Her diary reveals many 
admissions that composition didn’t come easily 
to her. 

As a woman living in 19th century Germany, 
the odds were stacked against her success as 
a composer. Small wonder that, by the age of 
20, she confided to her diary: “I once believed 
that I had a creative talent, but I have given 
up on the idea. A woman must not wish to 
compose - not one has been able to do so, 
and why should I expect to do so? It would be 
arrogant to believe this.” Given the demands 
of her performing career, the birth of eight 
children and her husband’s deteriorating health 
and eventual commitment to an asylum for the 



last two years of his life, it is remarkable that 
she left behind some 30 compositions. Most 
are for piano or for voice. Her chamber works 
include just two works: a well-crafted Piano Trio 
that has been successfully revived in recent 
times and the Three Romances, Op. 22. These 
date from 1853, immediately prior to her first 
meeting with Brahms. The incentive for their 
composition came from a visit from the 22 year- 
old violinist Joseph Joachim, to whom the three 
pieces are dedicated. They are carefully written 
hausmusik, notably the gently melancholy first 
Romance. The third does, perhaps, hover too 
close to sentimentality for some tastes, while 
the second has the strongest echoes of Robert 
Schumann’s instrumental character pieces 
- the Romances for oboe and piano, Op. 94, his 
short cello pieces, Op. 102 and viola pieces, 

Op.113. “All three pieces display an individual 
character conceived in a truly sincere manner 
and written in a delicate and fragrant hand,” 
the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung wrote when the 
music was published by Breitkopf und Hartel. 
“Although the violin melodies are simple, they 
are handled very effectively with interesting 
harmonies and accompaniments as well as with 
contrasting melodies, all without exaggeration.” 


JOHANNES BRAHMS (1833-1897) 

Piano Trio No. 3, in C minor, Op. 101 

Brahms published lots of chamber music - 24 
full-scale published chamber music compositions 
in all - and it’s the piano trios that best marry 
the medium with the message. Before Brahms, 
Beethoven had found his voice in the string 
quartet; Schubert found his, in the string quintet 
and Schumann his, in the piano quintet. It’s 
in the piano trio that Brahms finds the most 
comfortable, natural vehicle for his carefully 
constructed compositions. Two of the three 
piano trios represent Brahms at the height of his 
creative powers. He was 53 when he completed 
the C minor trio, four years after its companion, 
Op. 87, in C major. Both works are masterpieces 
of the chamber music repertoire. Much earlier, 
the 20 year-old Brahms had made his official 
debut into the world of chamber music with 
the Piano Trio in B, Op. 8. But he remained 
unsatisfied with the piece and determined to 
find the right voice for its music, eventually re¬ 
writing the trio a quarter of a century later. There 
were casualties along the way, including an E 


flat trio that he worked on simultaneously with 
the C major. Another trio, in A, was uncovered 
in 1924. But the trio’s authenticity remains in 
question, although claims have been made that 
it was a companion piece to the early Op. 8. An 
even more tantalising story is that of the D minor 
Fantasy Trio that Brahms took with him when 
he first met the Robert and Clara Schumann in 
Dusseldorf in 1853. Although Schumann was 
eager that the work be published right away, 
nothing more has been heard of this trio from 
that day. 

When Clara Schumann played through 
the newly-published C minor Trio in 1887, she 
found it “wonderfully gripping... No previous 
work of Johannes has so completely carried 
me away,” she wrote in her diary. “What a 
work it is, inspired throughout in its passion, its 
power of thought, its gracefulness, its poetry.” 
The opening movement is one of Brahms’s 
most intense sonata form movements; even 
his normally mellow second theme is here 
ardent and forward-driving in a way that offers 
little release in the tension. The movement, 
in common with much of his later chamber 
music, is also one of his tautest structures and 
Brahms omits the customary repeat of its first 
section (the exposition). “Laconic” is how his 
close friend and frequent correspondent Elisabet 
von Herzogenberg described the movement. 
“Smaller men,” she wrote, “will hardly trust 
themselves to proceed so laconically without 
forfeiting some of what they want to say.” 

The scherzo is understated, almost 
aphoristic, inhabiting a shadowy world of 
allusion and half-lights. The strings are muted 
throughout and the music rarely rises above a 
piano. “I am happier tonight than I have been 
for a long time,” Clara Schumann wrote after 
hearing this movement. The slow movement is 
a brief, wistful dialogue between the two strings 
and the piano, with the three instruments only 
infrequently playing together. Originally drafted 
with a 7/4 time signature, the music effortlessly 
slips from two to three beats to the bar and the 
textures of the unaccompanied string duo offer 
a preview of the Double Concerto, the work 
Brahms was to compose the following year. The 
determined finale, with its unpredictable cross¬ 
rhythms, remains shrouded in the minor key 
until sunlight warms the coda to a triumphant 
conclusion. 

Notes © 2009 Keith Horner. Comments 
welcomed: khnotes@sympatico.ca 



Biographies 


a In solo, chamber, and 
orchestral concerts 
across Canada, the 
United States, Europe 
and Scandinavia, James 
Parker reveals technical 
prowess alongside subtle 
artistry. Celebrated by 

audiences and critics alike, he has performed with 
every major Canadian orchestra, and has given 
recitals across North America. James studied 
with Lee Kum-Sing at the Vancouver Academy of 
Music and at the University of British Columbia, 
where he received his Bachelor of Music degree 
in 1985. For over a decade, James attended the 
Banff Centre, studying piano with Marek Jablonski, 
and chamber music with Lorand Fenyves. James 
then went to the Juilliard School in New York, 
studying with legendary pedagogue Adele Marcus, 
receiving his Master of Music degree in 1987, and 
his Doctor of Musical Arts degree in 1992. During 
this period, James was a finalist and prize winner 
in the Montreal International and Gina Bachauer 
International Piano Competitions. Dr. Parker was 
an Associate Professor at Wilfrid Laurier University 
from 1996 until 2004, when he joined the Faculty 
of Music at the University of Toronto as the Rupert 
E. Edwards Chair in Piano Performance. Jamie 
is also a member of the Gryphon Trio, one of 
Canada’s preeminent chamber music ensembles. 
Well known to CBC listeners, they have won 
a Juno Award for their 2004 album Canadian 
Premieres, and their recording Schubert’s 
complete piano trios has garnered a 2009 Juno 
nomination. They have toured many parts of the 
world, maintain a residency at Music Toronto, 
commission works from Canada’s best composers, 
and have is celebrating their 16th anniversary 
season. 


Violinist Annalee 
Patipatanakoon grew 
up in Calgary where she 
began her violin studies 
at the age of three. Her 
fascinating last name 
is of Thai origin. Her 
teachers have included 
Dr. Lise Elson (Mount Royal College), Aaron Rosand 
(The Curtis Institute) Franco Gulli and Miriam 
Fried (Indiana University). Annalee is a laureate 
of Belgium’s Queen Elizabeth International Violin 
Competition and is one of Canada’s most respected 
violinists. 

A co-founder of the Gryphon Trio, Annalee was 
recently appointed Assistant Professor of Violin at 
the University of Toronto. She performs on a 1907 
Carlo Oddone violin. 


Roman Borys is one 

of Canada’s most active 
chamber musicians and 
a founding member of 
the Gryphon Trio. As a 
producer, Roman looks 
after production and 
development of the 
Gryphon Trio’s various projects and education 
and outreach initiatives. His most ambitious 
undertaking in this regard has been the theatrical 
development of Christos Hatzis’ Constantinople. 

A native of Toronto, Roman Borys studied 
with Janos Starker at Indiana University and Aldo 
Parisot at Yale University. Roman now teaches 
at the University of Toronto Faculty of Music 
along with Gryphon Trio pianist Jamie Parker 
and violinist Annalee Patipatanakoon. Outside of 
chamber music, Roman enjoys contributing to film 
soundtracks and has been the featured soloist in 
Kenneth Lonnergan’s You Can Count on Me and 
Guy Madden’s The Saddest Music in the World. 
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